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WHAT EVERY PUBLISHER KNOWS.* 





Every publisher knows that selling books 
as it mainly has to be conducted under pres- 
ent conditions is just as much a matter of 
merchandise as bathrobes, 
and birdseed. 

On the merely technical side of bookselling, 
on the immediate problem of selling particu- 
lar new novels, collections of short stories, 
histories, books of verse, and all the rest, 
the publishers have, collectively at least, not 
much to learn from their fellow 
with the bonnets, bathrobes, and 


selling bonnets, 


merchants 
birdseed. 


*This article by the editor of Books and the Book 
World, the literary supplement of the New York 
Sunday Sun, is to form a chapter in a book by Mr. 
which Moffat, Yard, & Co. 


Overton, have 


ready. 


nearly 


The mechanism of merchandising is so highly 
developed in America that many of the 
methods resemble the interchangeable parts of 
standardized manufacturers everywhere. 
The lesson of flexibility has been. fully 
mastered by at least two American publish- 
ing houses. With their very large lists of 
new books they contrive to avoid, as much 
as possible, fixed publication dates. While 
their rivals are pinning themselves fast six 
months ahead these publishers are moving 
largely but conditionally six and nine months 
ahead, and less largely but with swift cer- 
tainty three months, two months, even one 
month from the passing moment ; and they 
are absolutely right and profit by their right- 
this reason: Everything that is 
printed has in it an element of that time- 
liness, that ephemerality if you like, but also 
that widening ripple of human interest which 
is the unique essence of what we call “news.” 
Time is everything, in the fate of many a 
hook, even as in the fate of a magazine ar- 
ticle, a poem, an essay, a short story. 
the publisher who 


ness, for 


There- 
fore can, as nearly 3s 
human and mechanical conditions permit, pre- 
serve flexibility in his publishing plans has a 
very great advantage over inelastic competi- 
That iron-clad arrangements a_ half 
year ahead can be avoided the methods of two 
of the important American 
demonstrate. Either can get out a book on 
a month’s notice. . More than once in a sea- 
son this spells the difference between a sale 
of five thousand and one of fifteen thousand 
copies — that is, between not much more 
than “breaking even” and making a hand- 
some profit. 

Every book that is published requires ad- 
vertising, though perhaps no two books call 
for advertising in just the same way. One 


tors. 


most houses 
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publishing house figures certain sums for ad- 
vertising — whatever form it may take — in 
its costs of manufacture, and then the in- 
dividual volumes have to take their 
of getting, each its proper share of the 
money. Other houses have similar unsatis- 
factory devices for providing an advertising 
fund. The result is too often not unlike the 
revolving fund with which American rail- 
ways were furnished by Congress — it re- 
volved so fast that there wasn’t enough te 
go around long. 

A very big publishing house does differ- 
ently. To the cost of manufacture of each 
book is added a specific, flat, and appro- 
priate sum of money to advertise that par- 
ticular book. The price of the book is fixed 
accordingly. When the book is published 
there is a definite sum ready to advertise it. 
No book goes unadvertised. If the book 
“catches on” there is no trouble, naturally, 
about more advertising money ; if it 


chances 


does 
not sell, the advertising of it stops when the 
money set aside has been exhausted, and the 
publishers take their loss with a clear con- 
science ; they have done their duty by the 
book. It may be added that this policy has 
always paid. Combined 
tive methods it has put the 
adopted it in the front rank. 
Suppose you were a book publisher and had 
put out a novel or two by Author Y., with 
excellent results on the profit side of the 
ledger. Author Y. is plainly a valuable prop- 
erty, like a copper mine in war time. Y.’s 
third manuscript comes along in due course. 


with other distinc- 


house which 


It is entirely different from the first two so 
successful novels ; it is pretty certain to dis- 
appoint Y.’s “audience.” You 
subject with Y., who can’t “ see” 
ments and suggestions. It comes to this : 
Either you publish the third novel or you 
lose Y. Which, darling reader, would you, 
if you were the publisher, do ? Would you 
choose the lady or “The Tiger” ? 

You are neatly started as a book publisher. 
You can’t get advance sales for your produc- 
tions (‘to borrow a term from the theatre ) 
You go to Memphis and Syracuse and inter- 
view booksellers. They say to “For 
heaven's sake, get authors whose names mean 


canvass the 
your argu- 


you : 


something ! Why should we stock fiction by 
Horatius Hotaling when we can dispose of 
125 copies of E. Phillips Oppenheim’s latest 
in ten days from publication?” Returning 
thoughtfully to New York you happen to 
meet a celebrated author. Toward the close 
of luncheon at the Brevoort he offers to let 
you have a book of short stories. One of 
them (it will be the title story, of course ) 
was published in the Saturday Evening Post, 
bringing to Mr. Lorimer, the editor, 2,500 
letters and 117 telegrams of evenly-divided 
praise and condemnation. Short stories are 
a stiff proposition ; but the celebrated author 
has a name that will insure a certain ad- 
vance sale, and a fame that will insure re- 
viewers’ For you to become his 
publisher will be as prestigious as it is ad- 
ventitious. 

From ethical 


attention. 


and other reasons you seek 
out the C. A.’s present publisher — old, well 
established house — and inquire if Octavo 
& Duodecimo will have any objection to your 
publishing the C. A.’s book of tales. Mr. 
Octavo replies in friendly accents :— 

“Not a bit! Nota bit! Goto it! How- 
ever, we've lent ——— (the C. A.) $2,500 at 
one time or another in advance moneys on a 
projected novel. Travel as far as like 
with remember that he can’t give 
you a novel until he has given us one or has 
repaid that $2,500.” 

What to do? ‘Tis indeed a pretty prob- 
lem. If you pay Octavo & Duodecimo $2,500 
you can have the C. 


you 
him, but 


A.’s next novel — worth 
several times as much as any book of tales, 
at the least. On the other hand, there is no 
certainty that the C. A. will deliver you the 
manuscript of a novel. He has been going 
to deliver it to Octavo & Duodecimo for three 
years ; and you can’t afford to tie up $2,500 
on the chance that he'll do for you what he 
hasn't done for them, because $2,500 is, to 
you, a lot of money. 

In the particular instance where this hap- 
pened ( except for details, we narrate an ac- 
tual occurrence) the beginning publisher 
went ahead and published the book of tales, 
and afterward another book of tales, and let 
Octavo & Duodecimo keep their option on 
the C. A.’s next novel, if he ever writes any. 











The probabilities are that the C. A. will write 
short stories for the rest of his life rather 
than deliver a novel from which he will re- 
ceive not one cent until $2,500 has been de- 
duced from the royalties. 

English authors 
money. 


are keenest on advance 
The English writer who will under- 
take to do a book without some cash in hand 
before putting pen to paper is a great rarity. 
An American publisher who wants English 
manuscripts and goes to London without nis 
«neck book won't get anywhere. A little 
real money will go far. It will be almost un- 
necessary for the publisher who has it to en- 
train for those country houses where English 
novelists drink tea and fondle roses. Kent, 
Sussex, Norfolk, Yorkshire, Wessex, . etc., 
will go down to London. Mr. Britling will 
motor into town to talk about a contract. Al! 
the London clubs will be named as rendez- 
vous. Visiting cards will reach the publish- 
er’s hotel, signifying the advent of Mr. Per- 
cival Fotheringay of Houndsditch, Bayswater, 


Wapping Old Stairs, London, W. C. 2. Ah, 
yes, Fotheringay ; wonderful stories of 
Whitechapel and. the East End, really! 


Knows the people — what ? 

It has to be said that advances on books 
seem to retard their delivery. We have in 
mind a famous English author (though he 
might as well be American so far as this par- 
ticular point is concerned ) who got an ad- 
vance of $500 ( wasn't it ? ) some years ago 
from Quarto & Folio — on a book of essays. 
Quarto & Folio have carried that title in 
their spring and fall catalogyes of forth- 
coming books ever since. Spring and fall 
they despair afresh. Daylight saving did 
nothing to help them — an hour gained was 
a mere bagatelle in the cycles of time through 
which “Fads and Fatalities” keeps moving 
in a regular and always equidistant orbit. If 
some day the League of Nations shall ordain 
that the calendar be set ahead six months 
Quarto & Folio may get the completed manu- 
script of “ Fads and Fatalities.” 

American authors are much less insistent 
on advance payments than their cousins 3,000 
miles removed. A foremost American pub- 
lishing house has two inflexible rules: No 
advance payments and no verdict on uncom- 
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pleted manuscripts ; inflexible — but it is to 
be suspected that though this house never 








bends the rule there are times when it has to 
break it. What won't bend must break. 
There are a few authors for whom any pub- 
lisher will do anything, except go to jail. 
Probably you would make the same exten- 
sive efforts to retain your exclusive rights in 
a South African diamond digging which had 
already produced a bunch of Kohinoors. 
There is a gentlemen’s agreement among 
publishers, arrived at some years back, not 
to indulge in cut-throat competition for each 
other’s authors. This ethical principle, like 
most ethical principles so far discovered, is 
dictated quite as much by considerations of 
keeping a whole skin as by a sense of pre 
fessional honor. There are some men in the 
book publishing business whose honorable 
standards have a respect for the other fel- 
low’s property first among their Fourteen 
The.e are others who are best 
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Points. 





on- 





trolled by a knowledge that to do so and 














30 
would be very unhealthy for themselves. 

The agreement, hike most unwritten laws, 
is interpreted with various shadings. Som 








of these are subtle and some of them are not. 
It is variously applied by different men in 
different cases, sometimes unquestionably and 
sometimes doubtfully. 

pretty extensively and 
spirit as in letter. 

















But in the main it js 
strictly upheld, in 

















How far it tranmsgresses authors’ privileges 
or limits authors’ opportunities would be dif- 
ficult to say. In the nature of the case, any 
such understanding must operate to some ex- 























tent to lessen the chances of an author 





re- 
ceiving the highest possible compensation for 
his work. Whether this is offset by the 
favors and concessions, pecuniary and other- 
wise, made to an author by a publisher to 
whom he adheres can’t be settled. The rela- 
tion of author and publisher at best calls for, 





















































and sometimes elicits, striking displays of 
loyalty on both sides, particularly among 
Americans, the most idealistic people on 





earth. 





In its practical working this publishers’ un- 
derstanding operates to prevent any pub- 
lisher “approaching” an author who has an 
accepted publisher of his books. 




















Unless you, 


as a publisher, are yourself approached by 
Author B., whose several books have been 
brought out by Publisher C., you are theo- 
retically bound hand and foot. And even 
if Author B. comes to you there are circum- 
stances under which you may well find it 
desirable to talk B.’s proposals over with C., 
hitherto his publisher. After that 
may wish B. were in Halifax. If everybody 
told the truth matters would be greatly sim- 
plified. Or would they ? 

If you hear that Author D., writes 
sellers, is dissatished with Pub- 
lisher F., what is your duty in the circum- 
stances ? 


talk you 


who 
very good 
Author D. may not come to you, 
for there are many publishers for such as he 
to choose from. Shall we say it is your duty 
to acquaint D., indirectly perhaps, with the 
manifest advantages of bringing you his next 
novel ? We'll say so. 

Whatever publishers agree to, authors are 
free ; and every publisher knows how easy it 
lose an Why, they leave you 
jike that! (Business of snapping fingers.) 
And for the lightest reasons! ( Register 
pain, or maybe mournfulness. ) If D. W. 
Griffith wanted to make a Movie of a Pub- 
lisher Losing an Author he would find the 
action too swift for the camera to record ; 
might as well try to film “ The 
Nation.” 

One of the most fascinating mysteries about 
publishers, at least to authors, is the method 
or methods by which they 
manuscripts. Fine 
Non-committal and all that. It 
has no taint of infalhkbility which is the 
last attribute a publisher makes 
to. ‘ 

There are places where one man decides 
whether a manuscript will do and there are 
places where it takes practically the whole 
clerical force and several plebiscites to accept 
or reject the author's offering. One house 
which stands in the front rank in this coun- 
try accepts and rejects mainly on the verdicts 
of outsiders — specialists, however, in 
various fields. Another foremost publishing 
house has a special test for “popular” novels 
in manuscript. An extra ration of chewing 
gum is served out to all the stenographers 
and they: are turned loose on the typewritten 


author. 


is to 


sirth of a 


determine the 
availability of word, 
availability. 


pretensions 
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pages. If they react well the firm signs a 
contract and prints a first edition of from 
5,000 to 25,000 copies, depending on whether 
it is a first novel or not and the precise com- 
ments of the girls at page 378. 

Always the sales manager reads the manu- 
script, if it is at all seriously considered. 
What he says has much weight. He's the 
boy who will have to sell the book to the 
trade, and unless he can see things in it, or 
can be got to, there is practically no hope, 
despite Dr. Munyon’s index finger. 

Recently a publishing house of national 
reputation has done a useful thing — we are 
not prepared to say it is wholly new — by 
establishing a liaison officer. This person 
does not pass on manuscripts, unless incident- 
ally by way of offering his verdict to be con- 
sidered with the verdicts of other depart- 
ment heads ; but once a manuscript has been 
accepted by the house it goes straight to this 
man, who reads it intensively and sets down, 
on separate sheets, everything about it that 
might be useful to (a) the advertising man- 
ager, (b) the sales manager and his force, 
and (c) the editorial people handling the 
firm’s book publicity effort. 

A little 
teaches 


knowledge of 
immense humility. 


book publishing 
The number of 
known instances in which experienced pub- 
lishers have erred in judgment is large. Au- 
thors always like to hear of these, but too 
much must not be them. 
the rejection of 
Harrison’s novel “ Queed.” 
Many have /heard of the publisher who de- 
cided not to “ Vicente Blasco Ibafiez’s 
“ The Horsemen of the Apocalypse.” 
There was more than one of him, by the way, 
and in each case he had an exceedingly bad 
translation to take or reject ( we are told ), 


deduced from 


Every one has heard of 
Henry Sydnor 
do” 
Four 


the only worthy translation, apparently, being 
that which was brought out with such sen- 
sational success in the early fall of 1918. A 
publisher lost “Spoon River Anthology” be- 
cause of a delay in acceptance — he wanted 
the opinion of a confrére not easily reached. 

For every publisher's mistake of this sort 
there could probably be cited an instance of 
Such was 
the acceptance of Edward Lucas White’s “ Et 


perspicacity much more striking. 

















Supremo” after many rejections. And how 
about the publisher who accepted “ Queed” ? 

Let us conclude these haphazard and very 
likely unhelpful musings on an endless suh- 
ject by telling a true story. 

In the spring of 1919 one of the principal 
publishing houses in America and England 
undertook ‘the publication of a very unusual 
sort of novel, semi-autobiographical, a work 
of love and leisure by a man who had gained 
distinction as an executive. It was a fine 
piece of work, though strange; had a delight- 
ful reminiscential quality. The book was 
made up, a first edition of moderate size was 
printed and bound. It was not till this had 
been done and the book was ready to place 
on sale that the head of this publishing house 
had an opportunity to read it. 

The head is a veteran publisher, famous 
for his prescience in the matter of manu- 
scripts and for honorable dealings. 

He read the book through and was charmed 
by it ; he looked at the book and was un- 
happy. He-sent for everybody who had had 
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to do with the making of this book. He 
held up his copy and fluttered pages and said, 
in effect : — 

“This has been done all wrong. Here is a 
book of quite exceptional quality. I don’t 
think it will sell! — only moderately, though 
perhaps rather steadily for 
come. 


some years |o 
It won't make us money — to speak 
of ; but it deserves, intrinsically, better treat- 
ment — better binding. 
nary 


This is only ordi- 
six-months-selling-novel binding. {t 
deserves larger type ; type with a more beau- 
tiful face ; fewer lines to the page ; lovelier 
dress from cover to cover. 
“Throw away the edition that 
printed. Destroy it or something ; .at least, 
hide it. Don’t let any of it get out, for this 
has been done wrong, all wrong. 


has been 


Da it over.” 
So they went away from his presence and 
did it right. It meant throwing away about 
$2,000. Or was it a $2,000 investment in the 
good opinion of people who buy, read, and 
love books ? Grant M. Overton. 


The New York Sun 





The infelicities of a proofreader’s career 
are his sins of omission rather than those of 
commission. Really, he never does commit « 
sin it is the exasperating “ bull” that gets 
by and is not at once taken by the horns. | 
remember a remarkable example, back in 1912 
or thereabouts, which appeared in a big daily : 
“Notice — Bible Lecture will be delivered in 
Watson Hall at 10.45 a. m. Subject, ‘ Hell, 
What it is and who are there.’ All welcome. 
No collection.” It may be added that this 
came from the pastor of an earnest, pains- 
taking religious body, and did not pertain to 
Evangelist Sunday. 


Another from 


notice is the pen of an 
eminent founder of one of our present-day 
cults. It is given here, verbatim : “ The fol- 


lowing letter is a gem of the first water, that 





A PROOFREADER’S TRIBULATIONS, 












should receive the best setting and a 


most 
prominent place on the walls of Society.” 


A man on the Columbus Post-Dispatch 
writes a description of the wonders of the 
snow. The essay opens with a statement that 
nobody knows anything about snow 

on with some paragraphs supposedly 
snow, and soberly states once more that no 
one knows anything about it. This man says 
that the flakes are always six-pointed, and 


? Oo P 
It goes 


' 
about 


avers that a flake will join another, the two 
weld with a third, fourth, etc., but the re- 
sultant is always six-pointed! If he had 
really observed as much as a good bright 


schoolboy he would know (perhaps ) that 
show multiples of six, and 
are never exactly superimposed. 
Well — “we rise by the things that are 
under feet,” as Dr. Holland poetized 


the composites 


our 
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years ago. Today I read: “He put up his 
mieves to fight.” Having a shrewd suspicion 
as to what sort of commodity a “nieve” 
might be, I searched a Scotch 
learn that it really did mean fist. In a book 
descriptive of the old town of Hadley 
( Mass.) occurs a sentence about the great 
amount of meslin the crops had furnished in 
a long-past year, and a thorough going-over 
of reference books failed to disclose it. My 
“ mas- 


glossary, to 


patience was rewarded by discovering 
lin,” from which it is evidently a corruption, 
maslin being a mixture of all kinds of grain 
— wheat, rye, oats and barley : chicken-feed, 
to be prosaic. 

One sad (though evidently 
word has entirely eluded 
sleuth-like watchfulness. I say 
cause ever since the days of “ David Harum” 
it has never been possible to find any trace 
of “neetups.” Old David (about a 
character he had once disliked ) that now he 
is very friendly with her, and “ she and Aunt 
Polly are regular neetups.” Oh, if I could 
only go to live in Canisteo or 
wherever in New York it was that Westcott 
dwelt, and where they probably say neetups 
(it’s a picturesque word ) * every day in the 
week, how proud and happy it would make 
me ! 

Ever since the days of Fust and Gutenberg 
there has been more or less of deviltry about 
the printing The 


very jolly ) 


and evaded my 


“sad,” be- 


Says 


Geneseo, or 


business. introduction of 
misprint for the Sout 

meetups” ? “I should so like t 

him!” — Editor THe Writer. 


*Possibly a 
“ 


the throbbing and rushing machines to mold 
type continuously with its composition has 
not robbed the Arch-fiend of his dues : for 
sometimes there appears a “cold shoulder” 
on the edge of a letter that by its slight 
spacing-off disturbs a proofreader’s mentality 
and distorts his vision. Examples are 
“bellyaching,” and  “john- 
“massif”; I wonder if 
operators will ever give this last word the 
kindly glance of recognition. 

The catchwords of the day add to our men- 
Everybody thas dropped “It 
goes without saying,” and “a long-felt want” 
at present may mean only an empty pocket ; 
but these phrases have been replaced by 
“bearing fruit,” and “spells,” and “ fore- 
casted” (always with the -ed). Just why 
a handsome market-basket spells a good din- 
ner, crape on the door spells grief to those 
within, Bolshevism spells ruin, and a florist’s 
window spells delight to a débutante, we will 
let the headline architects tell — and they may 
explain how Wilson's policy can now be bear- 
ing fruit, and the aggressive republicanism of 
the Senate is also bearing fruit. The anti- 
crusade bears fruit, and the 
srother movement to help returned sol- 
diers bears fruit, too. And when I read some 
doleful peace predictions that have been 
“ forecasted,” I think of good old King James 
English, and wonder if any of those Biblical 
were challenged to do so, 
the first stone.” (Hope I've 

Arthur Pemberton. 


“ too throw,” 
nycake ;” also 


tal anguish. 


expectoration 
Big 


characters who 


ever “casted 
cast a few.) 


CAMBRIDGE, Mass. 


EDITORIAL POLICY OF THE HOME SECTOR. 


The former editorial council of the Stars 
and Stripes, the official newspaper of the 
American Expeditionary Forces, which sus- 
pended publication in June, has returned to 


America, and will conduct a weekly maga- 


zine for the discharged soldier and sailor, to 
be known as the Home Sector, which will be 
published by the Butterick Publishing Com- 
pany, York. The council includes 
the several former soldiers — mostly privates 


of New 
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— who went to France in 1917 and were de- 
tailed to work on the A. E. F. newspaper 
upon its founding in February, 1918. The 
Home Sector’s editorial staff will comprise 
Harold W. Ross, of San Francisco, formerly 
managing editor of the Stars and Stripes, 
editor ; John T. Winterich, of Springfield, 
Massachusetts, news editor of the Stars and 
Stripes ; Alexander Woollcott, of New York, 
chief correspondent of the Stars and Stripes 
at the front ; and Hudson Hawley, of Hart- 
ford, Connecticut. 

The associate staff and regular contributors 
include Franklin P. Adams, Grantland Rice, 
and W. E. Hill, of New York; Tyler H. 
sliss, of Hartford ; J. W. Rixey Smith, of 
Springfield ; Phillip A. Von Blon, of Cleve- 
land ; and Jack Burrough and R. J. Kirk, of 
San Francisco, most of whom were assigned 
to the Stars and Stripes, and all of whom 
were in the army or the navy in the war. 
The staff artists of the Home Sector include 
C. LeRoy Baldridge, staff artist of the Stars 
and Stripes, who has been called the greatest 
American artist of the war ; Abian A. Wall- 
gren, of Philadelphia, whose comic cartoons 
in the Stars and Stripes made him the best 
known enlisted man in the A. E. F.; R. Van 
3uren, of the Twenty-seventh 
“Gas Attack” ; George W. Alexander, artist 
on the Plane News, the newspaper of the air 
service in France ; and Lucien Breton, artist 
on the Spiker, a magazine issued by the en- 
gineers in France. With these will be asso- 
ciated members of the soldier newspaper's or- 
ganization — an outfit which, with its field 
agents who many times delivered papers to 
the front lines under fire, its circulation de- 
partment, its service department, and other 
branches, included a personnel of about two 
hundred men. 

The Home Sector plans to make an equal 
appeal to the men who served in France, the 
men who served at home, and the men who 
were in the navy. The editors aim to make 
the magazine independent, outspoken, and al- 
ways constructive ; frank, sunny, hopeful, 
optimistic, and inspirational. It will have a 
lively interest in the welfare of the 
charged service man; in what his govern- 
ment, his state, and his town are doing for 
him ; in what he is doing for his town, his 


Division's 


dis- 


state, his government, and himself in all, 
plans and movements in which the soldier 
and sailor, turned civilian, is intimately con- 
cerned. It assumes that the 4,500,000 former 
service men in America are neither highbrow 
nor lowbrow, but, as heirs of the republic, 
are the men upon whom the responsibilities 
of national and world citizenship are descend- 
It intends to impress upon the former 
service man the fact that, not because he was 
a soldier, but because he is a citizen, the des- 
tinies of the greater America must inevitably 
rest upon him. 


ing. 


The Stars and Stripes began its career with 
a circulation of 30,000 copies. 
year its 


In less than a 
circulation had reached 550,000, a 
new record for growth in the history of jour- 
nalism. At this time the paper was “ ra- 
tioned ” to the soldiers, only one man in three 
in a company or other unit being allowed to 
subscribe. Only at the beginning of this year 
did the Stars and Stripes receive print paper 
from America, depending before that upon 
the generosity of the French press bureau, 
which had only scant supplies at its disposal. 

In addition to serving the A. E. F. with 
news and keeping the scattered units, from 
the Murman Coast to Italy, in touch with one 
another, the Stars and Stripes maintained a 
French War Orphan fund, to which 450,000 
soldiers contributed francs - 
enough to “adopt” and maintain 3,500 French 
children for a year — operated a service 
department for’ the soldiers in the field, 
which answered 120,000 questions pertaining 
to allotments, insurance, pay 
thousands of other problems ; printed 
hundred poems written by soldiers - 
rejected 20,000. 

The Stars and Stripes made a profit of 
3,500,000 francs in its sixteen months of life. 
It had been intended to turn this over to the 
French War Orphan fund, for the further 
care of the A. E. F.’s family of French chil- 
dren, but the judge advocate of the A. E. F. 
decided that the funds belonged to the gov- 
ernment and must revert to the United States 
treasury. A bill is now pending in Congress, 
based upon a petition of the editorial council, 
to appropriate the profits of the paper to the 
future care of the war orphans. 

New York, N. Y. Harold |W. Ross. 
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Short practical articles on topics connected 
with literary work 
THE WRITER. 


wanted for 
Readers of the magazine are 
invited to join in making it a medium of mu- 
tual help, and to contribute to it any ideas 
that may occur to them. 


are always 


The pages of THE 
WRITER are always open for any one who 
has anything helpful and 
Articles should be closely condensed ; the 
ideal length is about 1.000 words 


practical to say 


* 
. * 


In conmection with an article in the Etude 
by Henry T. Finck, on “ Prosperity and Busi- 
ness Methods of Great Composers,” 
tor of the Etude says : “The reader should 
understand one important thing about the 
relations of the composer to the publisher 
In order to exist, the publisher's business 
must be conducted upon strict business prin- 


the edi- 


ciples ; otherwise he will not be in a position 
to remunerate any composer. The wise pub- 
lisher endeavors to issue music for which he 
knows he can find a market. Often very fine 
compositions are turned down because the 
publisher knows that -he cannot handle the 
market for that kind of a composition. It is 
a great injustice to the composer to tie up a 
composition that another publisher might be 
able to put out with success. Another mat- 
ter of interest to the general public is that 
‘hits’ are amazingly few. Publishers spend 
and thousands of dollars ‘taking 
chances’ before a real ‘hit’ turns up. The 
money returns from the majority of pieces 
published just about pay the cost of publica- 
tion ; and in a very great many cases there 
The instances of huge 
returns for either the composer or the pub- 
lisher are so rare that they occur only a few 
times a decade. Indeed, it often happens that 
the composer who has received an advance 
fee of a few dollars for a composition col- 
lects more real profit than does the publisher, 
takes the risk.” 


thousands 


is almost a total loss. 


who 


It is the custom in Spain to use in addi- 
tion to the family name of the father that 
of the mother, with the mother’s name fol- 
lowing that of the father, often joined to it 
by the conjunction “y” (and). The name 
of Vicente Blasco Ibaiiez, therefore, shows 
that “ Blasco” was the name of the author's 
father and “Ibafiez” that of his mother, 
and, according to Spanish ideas, speaking of 
him by the latter name alone is, to say the 
least, not tactful. The name of the author 
of “The Four Horsemen of the Apocalyse” 
“Blasco Ibaiez” -- 
tjlahsco Eebahnyeth,” with the 


“ 


is not banez” but 


pronounced “ 
accent in the second name on the second syl- 
lable 


Writers who use manila manuscript en- 
velopes and buy them in quantities should 
remember that the paper made nowadays 
rots more quickly than good paper should, 
and should make sure that the envelopes they 
use are still strong when they 
out. It is a common experience with edi- 
receive envelopes containing manu- 


send them 


tors to 
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with 


scripts, 


the edges of the envelopes 
frayed and broken, sometimes sealed with 
the postoffice “ Officially Sealed” stamp, and 
marked “Received in this condition.” The 
use of old envelopes may explain in some 
cases the disappearance of manuscripts which 
editors say they never received, and which 
writers must therefore mourn as “ lost in the 
mail.” As a matter of fact, while the mails 
now are unreasonably slow, they are reasonably 
sure, and a manuscript mailed in a strong 
envelope, properly stamped and properly ad- 
dressed and bearing the return address of 
the sender, is pretty sure to be delivered as 
addressed or to be returned to the sender in 
the course of time. 


* 


* . 

In the New York World James J. Mon- 
tague rhymes “ erudition” with “ condition” ; 
and in Life for July 3 Elsie Janis rhymes 
“ambition” with “prohibition,” thus setting 
a very bad example. 

*. . > 

One of the best ways to avoid putting the 

mucilage brush into the ink bottle is to use 


a fountain pen. W. H. H. 


LITERARY SHOP TALK. 


{ This department is open to 
‘Writer for 


readers of Tue 
of interesting experiences 
tin writing or in dealing with editors, and for the 
free discussion of any topic connected with literary 
work. Contributors are requested to be brief.) 


the relation 






Photo-Era ( Boston ) for July has an ar- 
ticle by Carl J. Coe on “ The Sun and Moon 
in Photography,” which struggling writers 
who are uncertain about the time of the rising 
of the full moon, and other such details, will 
do well to read and ponder. M. G. 
Bostox, Mass. 
ms 


THE MANUSCRIPT MARKET. 


{ This information as to the present special needs 
of various periodicals comes directly from the edi- 
tors. Particulars as to conditions of prize offers 
should be sought from those offering the prizes. 
full addresses of periodicals mentioned, 
Writer’s Directory of Periodicals.” ] 


For 


see “ The 


Telling Tales is 
monthly 


the name of the new 
magazine, edited by William M. 
Clayton, and published by the Readers’ Pub- 





lishing Corporation, 41 Fourth avenue, New 
York. The first number published is that for 
August. The editor says : “ Every tale wil 
be selected solely on its merits, regardless of 
its author's name. Every tale will be clean, 
bright, full of the joy of life, and the optimism 
of good cheer. 



































If realism is a necessary ele- 
ment, it will be present, but not in such a 
manner as to offend the most critical.” 




















The Thrill Book ( New York ) wants short 
stories with a “thrill” — an unusual but 
striking basic idea, convincingly told so that, 
no matter how “ wild” 























or preposterous the 
tale, it will seem plausible to the reader. 























The Jumor Yank ( Chicago ), a magazine 
of interest to boys under eighteen, is in the 
market for general articles, short stories, se- 
rials, humorous verse, and jokes, as wel! as 
matter for the Stamp department. The edi- 
tor says he needs everything, as the maga- 
zine is new. 












































The Woman's Magazine ( New York ) will 
soon need a serial of about 15,000 words, to 
run in 











five or six instalments. The editors 
also need short fiction, of about 2,000 words, 
and they use many special articles on various 
subjects, particularly articles on different as- 
pects of home-making, child-training, enter- 
tainment,: gardening, interior decoration, and 
thrift. 






































The Black Cat ( Salem, Mass.) wants short 


L 





stories, containing from 2,000 to 5,000 words, 
and gives careful consideration to all manu- 
scripts submitted, whether 
authors or beginners. 














from promineit 








Any story — unusual, 











clever, mysterious, humorous, detective 
with the interest of the reader well sustained 
to the last word and well handled, will find a 
market with the Black Cat, and will be paid 
for on acceptance. 





























The Popular Science Monthly ( New York ) 
needs some good dramatic tales 




















not fiction 
based on well known scientific principles 
Not only does the editor want narratives of 




















adventure in which mechanical ingenuity, in- 
ventiveness, or the application of easily un- 


derstood scientific principles play the imy 











OT- 
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tant part, but, above all, he wants narratives 
that are based upon facts — not pure fiction, 
but technical truth told in narrative form. 

The Popular Science Monthly is also run- 
ning a contest, with prizes of $50, $25, and 
$15, for the best answers to : “ What Can You 
Do With the Exhaust of a Gasoline Engine ?” 
The magazine is always in the market for 
short “how to make” articles. 


The Red Cross Magazine ( New York ) 
wants some narrative stories of people who 
have developed themselves, or have 
something to help their fellowmen. 


done 


The Infantry Journal ( Washington ) wants 
some technical articles on military subjects. 


The Unpopular Review — founded ex- 
pressly to oppose Bolshevism in all the pro- 
tean forms — paternalism, socialism, syn- 
dicalism, anarchism, etc., etc., in which it ex- 
wsted before the present general name for 
them was evolved — has changed its name to 
the Unpartizan Review. The editor says that 
nothing has been changed except the name, 
and that the periodical continues the same 
that it always has been. Contributions, how- 
ever, which, when the magazine was started, 
were all anonymous, are now signed with the 
authors’ names. 


Farm Mechanics ( Chicago ) wants illus- 
trated authoritative short articles on tractors, 
farm machinery, building improvements, and 
modern agriculture. 


Fashionable Dress ( New York) is in the 
market for some real good short stories — 
something a little better than the average run. 
The editor would also like 
munication with some one write, 
with authority, articles on the proper care of 
infants and children. This is to be a prom- 
inent feature of the magazine, and the editor 
wants some one well versed on the subject 
to handle it. 


to get in com- 


who can 


Collier’s Weekly has changed hands, under 
a contract by the terms of which it will be 
published hereafter by the Crowell Publish- 


ing Company, together with the Woman's 
Home Companion, the American 
Fireside. The 


Magazine, 


and Farm and name, the 


policy, and the editorial staff will not be 
changed, and the publication offices will re- 
main at 416 West Thirteenth street. Finley 
Peter Dunne is the editor of Collier's, which 
has a circulation of a million copies. Al!l 
books and other publications issued by P. F. 
Collier & Son, Inc., are also to be controlled 
by the Crowell Company. 

In Others ( New York ) for July, the edi- 
tor, William Carlos Williams, says : “ Others 
has come to an end. I object to bringing out 
another after this one. Others is not 
It has grown inevitably to be a lie, 
like everything else that has been a truth at 
one time. Everything we have ever done or 
can do under these conditions is being done 


issue 
enough. 


now by any number of other magazines of 
poetry ! Others has been blasted out of ex- 
istence. We must have a new conception 
from the bottom up or I will not touch it.” 
American Ambition ( Philadelphia), the 
June, July, and August numbers of which 
have been omitted, will resume publication be- 
ginning with the September number. 
director of the 
Northern Players (21 Quincy street, 
Chicago ), published an announcement that 
his company was producing a new one-act 
play each week, and called for plays of all 
descriptions, and one-act musical 
pieces of every kind for future production 
with another company. In a letter to THE 
Writer, dated July 28, W. R. Bennett, of 
the Great Northern Hippodrome ( 21 Quincy 
street, Chicago ), operated by the 
Music Company, “We have 
tinued producing plays at our theatre, and 
Mr. Bruegger is not with us at the present 
time.” 


Frederick Bruegger, as 


Great 


also for 


Alcazar 


Says : discon- 


(New York) will pay 
$3,000 for the best novel, to be published as a 
serial, received before October 1. The edi- 
tors want a story that will hold the attention 
of readers from the very first line, a red- 
blooded story, throbbing and stirring with 
emotional and dramatic power. Each story 
will be judged, first of all, according to its 
interest-holding 


Physical Culture 


and literary qualities, and 














must be written with serial publication in 
view, with the plot so arranged that the read- 
er’s interest will be at its height at the end of 
each instalment. Each manuscript must be 
signed with a pen name, the real name being 
enclosed in a separate sealed envelope with 
the pen name on the outside. The Physical 
Culture Publishing Company will reserve all 
motion-picture rights for the prize-winning 
story, and for other stories accepted and pub- 
lished. Book rights may be retained by the 
author. Stories may be published prior to the 
completion of the contest, but this will in no 
way affect the decision or award of the 
judges. Additional stories will be retained 
and published, and the True Story Magazine 
has agreed to accept some of the stories that 
cannot be used in Physical Culture. In this 
way Physical Culture expects to accept ten 
or fifteen of the serials offered. Stories may 
combine humor, mystery, adventure, action, 
characterization, and other good story mate- 
rial, but, irrespective of these qualities, the 
story that is dramatically powerful is always 
the most absorbing. Writers are urged to 
retain a carbon copy of their manuscripts, al- 





though the editors intend to return those 
that are unavailable. 
Francis Fielding-Reid (Seal Harbor, 


Maine ) intends to have published a volume 
of rejected short poems by different authors. 
He believes that such a volume would be read 
by the public, and that as the author’s name 
will in each case appear with his poetry — 
unless he specifically states his desire that it 
be withheld — good, but hitherto unknown, 
writers will be brought to the attention of 
the public, to the advantage of both. Mfr. 
Fielding-Reid intends to pay five dollars for 
each poem he retains. 





The Yale class of 1899, through its secre- 
tary, Murray Dodge, offers a prize of $1,000 
for a new air for the Yale song “ Bright 
College Years,” now sung to the tune of 
“The Watch on the Rhine.” The prudential 
committee of the corporation has received the 
notice, and selection of a tune is to rest with 
the alumni advisory board. 

A prize of $25 is offered for the best pa- 
triotic song written by a federated clubwoman 
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State of New York. The 
have more than eight lines, 
refrain, which is optional. 
Composers may choose their own text. Com- 
positions must be received on or before Oc- 
tober 15 by Mrs. Eugene J. Grant, chairman 
of music for the New York State Federation 
of Women’s Clubs, 379 Washington Avenue, 
Brooklyn. The name of the composer should 
be sent in a sealed envelope bearing a pen 
name, 


composer in the 
song should not 
exclusive of a 


Prizes have been offered by the War Camp 
Community Service for the best plays written 
by amateur dramatists of Washington to be 
produced in theatres of that city next winter. 
Plots must be simple, it is announced, and not 
average more than forty minutes. Operettas, 
pantomimes, and dancing acts will not be used. 
All plays should be submitted to Mrs. Maud 
Howell Smith, 1443 Massachusetts avenue, 
Washington, D. C., before September 30. 


The Drama League of America, 306 Riggs 
Suilding, Washington, D. C., is conducting a 
Religious Drama contest, and offers three 
prizes, $500, $250, and $100, for the three 
best plays dealing with Biblical material or 
ethical teaching, either ancient or modern in 
treatment. The plays must be the original 
work of the contestant, and may be written 
either for children or adults, and may be in 
one or more acts, although only full-length 


plays will be eligible for the first prize. The 
contest is open to any one in the United 
States or the Dominion of Canada. All 


manuscripts must be typewritten, and the au- 
thor’s full name and address should be sent 
with each manuscript, but not on it, and each 
manuscript should be accompanied by a re- 
turn envelope of suitable character. All pos- 
sible care will be taken to preserve manu- 
scripts, but it is suggested that authors do not 
send their only copy. A registration fee of 
two dollars for each play submitted will be 
required, to cover the cost of administration. 
The winning plays will become the property 
of the Drama League, and will be copyrighted 
and all rights for professional performance 
reserved, but as the League wishes to 
make these plays available for the largest 
public use, no royalties will be 
charged for performance by amateurs. Any 
royalties received by the League for profes- 


possible 
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sional usc will be shared equally with the au- 
thor. The contest will close December 1, 1919 


The Special Campaign Committee of “ The 
Fatherless Children of France,” is offering 
$500 in 178 prizes for true stories of Over- 
seas Experiences, telling of friendships be- 
tween French children and American soldiers, 
or any interesting story — whether pathetic, 
amusing, or tender — of some child in France. 
The competition is open to any one — sol- 
diers, sailors, marines, men and women who 
were in France in any capacity, or their fam- 
ilies, sweethearts, or friends. Conditions of 
the contest may be secured from Alice Man- 
ning Dickey, Publicity Director, Room 634, 
410 South Michigan avenue, Chicago 


Prize offers still open : — 
Joseph Pulitzer prizes for 
$8,500, for the best American novel, biography, 
play, history of the United States, paper on the fu- 
ture development and 


1919, amounting to 


improvement of the Pulitzer 
School of Journalism, best 
rendered to the American 
press, and the best 


history of the 
public by the 
example of a 
during the year. Particulars in July Wariter. 

Hart, Schaffner, & Marx prizes of $2,000 for t! 
four best field 
1920. Particulars in July Writer 

Prize of $2,000 for the best essay on “ The Con- 
trol of the Foreign Relations of the United States : 
the Relative Rights, Duties, and Responsibilities 
of the President, of the Senate and the House, and 
of the Judiciary, in Theory and in f 
fered by the American Philosophical 
petition to close December 31, 
July Writer. 

Prizes amounting to $700 
(Philadelphia ) for 
tion to close October 1. 
TER. 

O. Henry Memorial Prize of $500, offered 
Society of Arts & Sciences, for tl 
published in America in 1919. 
Writer for April and May. 

The Poetry Society of 
fered Columbia University. f 
book of poetry by an American 
Particulars in June Writer. 

Prizes $600, and $400 
American 
the best book 
offered before 
April Writer. 

Prizes of $500, $200, 
fered by the 


services 
Americar 
1 


reporter's work 


studies in the economic submitted 


before June 1, 


Practice,” 
Society. Com 
1920. Particulars i 
offered by t 

piano compositions 
Particulars in 


he best 


Particu! 


America prize 
through 


publisl 


of $1 ,000, 
Sunday-School Union 
manuscripts 


December 1, 


$100, and f 
True Story Magazine 
stories from real life, submitted by January 
Particulars in May Writer 

Walker Trust open prize of £2 
prizes of £25 each for essays on 


tion,” offered by the University of St. 
Scotland, submitted before March 1, 1920. 
lars in June Writer. 

Prize of $100 offered by the Matinee Musical Club, 
of Philadelphia, for a cantata suitable for women’s 
chorus, to be submitted by 
lars in July Writer. 

Prize 


Andrew's, 
Particu 


November 1. Particu 


of $500 for a musical comedy, offered by 
Carl Hunt, manager of the Plymouth Theatre, Bos 
ton. Particulars in July Writer. 

Prize of $100 offered by the Manuscript Society of 
Philadelphia for a cantata on the subject of Peace. 
Particulars in March Writer. 

Prize of fifty dollars for a play of two or three 
acts, suitable for production at the Municipal Thea 
tre in Forest Park, St. Louis, and an equal sum fo: 
a play designed to be acted by children before an 
audience of children, offered by the Committee on 
Drama and the Literary Arts of the St. Louis Art 
League. Competition to close October 1. Particu 
lars in June Writer. 

Prizes offered by Poetry ( Chicago) for the best 
work printed in the magazine during the year Oc- 
tober, 1918 — September, 1919. Particulars in De- 
cember Writer. 

Prize of $100 offered by Poetry (Chicago), as a 
mark of distinction, like a scholarship, to be awarded 
in November to the unknown poet among its con- 
tributors who most deserves and needs the stimulus 
of such a reward. Particulars in March Writer 

Two five dollars for the best photo 
graphs published in Physical Culture each month 
and two prizes of $100 for the best photographs pub 
lished each six months, offered by Phwsical Cul 
ture, New York. Particulars in May Writer. 

New York Herald weekly prizes of fifteen, ten, and 
five dollars, and grand prizes of cameras valued at 
$100, $50 and $25 for the best pictures offered by ama- 
teur photographers, the last picture to appear Sep- 
tember 8 Particulars in June Writer. 

Monthly prizes offered by the Photo-Era ( Boston ) 
for photographs, in an advanced competition and a 
beginner’s competition. 

Weekly prizes offered by the Boston Post for 
original short stories by women, published each day. 
Particulars in January Writer. 

Prizes of two 


prizes of 


dollars and one dollar offered 
monthly by Wohelo ( New York) for stories, short 
poems, and essays on subjects suggested by the edi- 
tor, written by Camp Fire girls. Particulars in No- 
vember Writer. 

The Boston Evening Record is paying one dollar 
each week day for a poem written by a Record 
reader 





> 


PERSONAL’ GOSSIP ABOUT AUTHORS. 


Burnham. — Mrs. Clara Louise Burnham 
es no writing at her Maine summer home 


A 


on Bailey 


Island, Casco Bay, though she 
stores her mind with many helpful pictures 
for the winter’s work. 


summer's end to her 


Returning at the 
Chicago Mrs. 


home, 











Burnham goes to work upon each new book 
with great enthusiasm and lonz hours of 
toil. She said recently to a friend : “1 have 
a room from whose study windows I can see 
nothing to distract my attention from the 
daily work before me. Usually it is but the 
blank wall of a building near at hand that I 
see.” 

“But it must be hard work to tuil on in 
that way,” the friend suggested. 

“The hard work was in trying to seli my 
first book,” Mrs. Burnham laughed merrily. 
“It was completed in half the time that I 
give to a book now; but it went out to 
twenty-four publishers before any one rec- 
ognized that it was worth printing. Oh, yes, 
the return slips are all in the drawer of my 
secretary ! I keep them to read ‘o young 
authors who are a bit discouraged — not be- 
cause I have achieved anything greai — to 
show them that they must keep on writing 
bravely, and put their whole heart into the 
work. There is a place for them in life if 
they will only smile at the buffetings and 
keep at work. 

“One publisher, who has more than once 
written to me for a book with a generous 
offer, told me that I had better go out as a 
washerwoman than attempt to sell a book 
like the one which he returned. I might do 
something at the laundry business, he said, 
but literature was a bolted door for me.” 


Witwer. — When H. C. Witwer, whose new 
book, “A Smile a Minute,” went into a sec- 
ond printing before publication, began to 
write fiction his manuscripts all came back. 
Then came the Big Idea! “Harry,” said 
Mrs. Witwer, “I think I’ve found the thing 
you do best. You have a sense of humor and 
your slang, while embarrassing at times, is 
funny. Stop writing English, and write 
slang. Write some of those stories you tell 
me, in just the way you tell ‘em, and I know 
they will get over.” They have got over, mil- 
lions a month. — Boston Herald. 





> 


CURRENT LITERARY TOPICS. 





Worn-out Phrases. — The headline that 
called John Burroughs “eighty-two years 
young” was well meant, but lacked original- 
ity. No doubt every writer must call some- 
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body eighty years young at least once. It 
was a fine thing to say the first time, good 
the next ten times, fair the first few hundred 
times, but it begins to get a little stale. 

So do “acid test,” “ psychological moment,” 
and, of course, “common, or garden.” 

Every little while language has to be 
delivered from too trite phrases. — Life. 

Alcohol and Creative Work. — There is 
plenty of reliable medical authority for the 
statement that alcohol does not help the com- 
poser, the poet, or the wit, to produce better 
work. The chief function of the drug is to 
lower the standard of criticism and make a 
writer more ready to accept work which he 
would have rejected had his judgment not 
been disturbed by alcohol. It is amazing to 
hear the kind of talk that will pass for bri!- 
liant wit with the help of a glass or two ot 
claret at the dinner table. To the diners, of 
course, it matters not at all whether the 
standard of wit is raised or the standard of 
critical judgment is lowered. With “youth 
at the prow and pleasure at the helm” who 
cares what the sober and experienced pilot 
thinks about the reckless navigation ? 

It is quite another matter, however, for a 
composer to write his music under the in- 
spiration of wine and have it .judged by a 
public that is not under the inspiration of 
anything. If the composer could satisfy his 
highest standard of critical judgment and 
then have his work heard by an audience that 
was flushed with wine his chances of success 
would be greater. 

It is as much of a delusion to believe that 
alcohol inspires great melody as it is to think 
that it produces heat. It merely brings to 
the surface the heat that is already in the 
body and eventually lowers the temperature. 
If the drinker wishes to feel warm let him 
take a quantity of alcohol. He might as well 
try to feel rich by spending what money he 
has. No matter ; feeling, not reason is his 
guide. The composer who wishes to write 
easily and feel that he is truly inspired can 
readily soar to that exalted plane on the 
wings of alcohol. He must increase the 
quantity of alcohol each time he soars, how- 
ever, and be more and more careful not to 
mistake geese for swams among his melodic 
inspirations. If the composer’s chief aim in 
life is to find joy in his work, no doubt al- 
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cohol will help him to find it ; but if his ob- 
ject is to produce work in which the fewest 
possible flaws are to be found, let him be 
careful about putting “an enemy into his 
mouth to steal away his brains,” as Shakspere 
words it. — 
Courier. 

Multiple Playwriting in Collaboration. — 
I have been asked how it is possible 
or for any other man to collaborate 
many different and yet 
achieve success with each of them. I 
written and produced plays in collaboration 
with P. G. Wodehouse, Middleton, 
and Frank Mandel, the last named being my) 
co-author with “The Five Million,” now at 
the Lyric Theatre. This is my first associa- 
tion with Mr. Mandel, had 
independently before we joined forces, but 
I think new enterprise is likely to be 
one of the most successful on the list 


Clarence Lucas, in the Musical 


for m: 
with so 
authors apparently 


have 


(seorge 


who succeeded 


our 


The only secret I have is a very old one 
concentration. People frequently say to me 
“How do you manage to write on so 


plays at 


many 
once?” I work on 


While I am 


never many 


plays at once. working 


mia 


| 
play that is the only thing in the world for 


me. I refuse think of any other 


What is more, when I am dialoguing 


even to 
I neither answer the telephone nor do I even 
open letters. At such 
mail over to my wife. 


times I turn all my 
She opens everything 
and dictates answers to the secretary, whom 


we share, unless the communication 
sufficiently 
tention. I 
mood of a play when I am working on it 
reading 
and by going to see plays that are of a 
other 


urgent to require immediate 


also try to keep myself 


work conceived in the same spirit 


sim- 
deliberately 


that will 


ilar genre. In words, I 
pick out for my recreation things 
not alter the mood which I 
when I sit down at my desk. 
library of plays which I read 
with this in 
novels and stories. 

I don’t mean to say that I do this with an 
idea of copying the work of other writers 
Copies are seldom more than mediocre suc- 
«esses in any field of art, and furthermore, 
there is no 
trails blazed by cther and more 


desire to evoke 


I have a large 


and reread 


view, as well, of course, as 


satisfaction in following. only 


A ly enturous 


souls. Real and striking originality is not 
always possible, but individuality is — and 
only in the expression of one’s own in- 
dividuality can a writer find real satisfaction. 

To illustrate what I mean : When I was 
working on “The Five Million” I went 
twice to see “ Lightnin’,” and once to see “ 39 
East.” Any who has witnessed these 
three plays will realize that there is no scene 
or character in “The Five Million” 
any scene or character ‘n 
either the Smith-Bacon play or in Miss 
Crothers’s clever comedy of boarding-house 
life ; but each one of these evenings meant 
rest and recreation, and on neither occasion 
was an impulse created in my mind to break 
out from the milieu in which I was working, 
as might have been the case if I had gone to 
see, say, “ John Ferguson.” 


one 


that 
corresponds to 


But I am straying away from the question 
of collaboration relative benefits, 
which was the point under discussion. 

Collaboration is a tremendous time saver. 
Left to himself, a man must be at once cre- 
ator and critic, and that is rather like play- 


and its 


ing a game of chess by oneself ; every move 
you make has to be viewed from opposite 
As the creator you want the idea to 
be right ; as the critic you must assume it 
to be wrong until it has met the most exact- 
ing tests of dramaturgic analysis. 


sides 


In collaboration the creator is always sure 
of his critic. There he sits opposite you 
Waiting to pounce on the error that has es- 
caped you in the fine fervor of invention. 

I find collaboration valuable chiefly in the 
preliminary stages of playwriting. After a 
scenario been drawn up, it is 
then the task of one personality to express 


itself in the 


careful has 
writing — the dialogue 
“business” and 
I am able to dialogue with some 
and, therefore, in practically all my 
collaboration this task. Not 
that I wish to minimize the work of my sev- 
eral 


actual 


with its attendant stage 


movement. 
facility 
has been my 
one familiar with the 
technique of the stage knows that quite often 
a single suggestion may turn the whole 
-ourse of a play and change failure into suc- 


associates. Any 


cess ; and, believe me, success, real success, 
is hard to win in the theatre, and that one 
suggestion is worth whatever it costs if it 








makes what the managers call a “seven- 
thousand-a-week play” into a ten-or-twelve- 
thousand one. 

Finally, I repeat, there is only one secret 
-— concentration. For two months I lived, 
breathed, ate, and drank with “The Five 
Million” always uppermost in my thoughis 
— just as a few months before I absorbed 
myself with “Adam and Eva,” the forth- 
coming comedy I have written with George 
Middleton. — New York Times. 


Ge 


LITERARY ARTICLES IN PERIODICALS. 





{ Readers who send to the publishers of the period- 
icals indexed for copies of the periodicals containing 
the articles mentioned in the following reference list 
will confer a favor if they will mention THe Waiter.) 





In Mark-Twarn’ Lanp. Illustrated. Elizabeth 
Palmer Milbank. St. Nicholas for August. 

Don Marguis ano His PLAce IN THE SwuN. 
rent Opinion for August. 


Cur- 


THe Persistent Mystery OF THE MODERN SHORT 
Srory. Current Opinion for August. 

THe Srtrent Power oF THE [PusBLisHers’ READER. 
Current Opinion for August. 

THe Most Praisep Poer or “ Younc” 


ITALY 
{ Corado Govoni). Current Opinion for August. 
PauL FunG: CARTOONIST. Agnes Lockhart 


Hughes. Everybody’s for August. 

Faces 1nN Fiction. The Point of View, in Scrib- 
ner’s Magazine for August. 

Tue Poetry or tHe Future. Richard Aldington. 
Poetry for August. 

How Your Hanpwritinc SHows Your HEatta. 
Illustrated. William Leslie French. Physical Cul- 
ture for August. 

AMERICAN MaGazines. Brander Matthews. t00k- 
man for July. 

Witztiam Dean Howetts. Henry Mills Alden. 
Bookman for July. 

Literary Epitrors. Grant M. Overton. 300k- 
man for July. 

Tue Rapicat Press 1x America. Charles Ed- 
ward Russell. Bookman for July. 

CanaDIAN Poetry. Pelham Edgar. Bookman for 
July. 

THe Paris oF THACKERAY AND Dickens. Arthur 
Bartlett Maurice. Bookman for July. 

Reusén Dario: THE MAN AND THE POET. 
Goldberg. Sookman for July. 

THe VaNisHeED YEATS, THE NEVER-VANISHING 
KIPLING, AND Some Ornwers. Charles 
Towne. Bookman for July. 


Isaac 


Hanson 


MusicaL PROGRAMS AND THE Newspapers. T. L. 
Rickaby. Etude for July. 

Watt Wuitman  ( 1819-1892 ). Illustrated. Mu- 
sical Courier for July to. 

NewsPaPer Heaps Cariticizep. Lucien 


Kellogg. 
Fourth Estate for July 5. 
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Wuat ano Way Is a Press Acent? F 
tate for July 26. 

A Pecutiar “Stant” or Human Nature Re 
VEALED IN THE Letters REcEIVED sy AUTHORS. 
Arthur B. Maurice. Reprinted.from the New York 
Sun in the Literary Digest for July 5. 

Wuen Mark Twain PerriFiep THE “ 
Literary Digest for July 12. 


yurth Es 


SRAHMANS.” 


How SwHatt We Speak SHAKSPERE? Literary 
Digest for July 12. 
AvutHors as Fitm-Propucers. Literary Digest 


for July 12. 
DANGERS OF THE Epicram. Literary Digest for 
July 12. 

THe Kwnett or “THe Bettman.” With portr 
of William C. Edgar. Literary Digest for July 26. 
Senator ArtHUR Capper. Literary Digest for 
July 26. 

A War-CorresPponvent’s Jos Was Not 
Snap. Literary Digest for July 10. 

Irvin S. Coss. Rollin Lynde Hartt. Liter 
Digest for July 10. 


A SOFT 





- 


NEWS AND NOTES. 


In England, which already has a National 
Union of Journalists, a National Union of 
School Teachers, a Bank Clerks’ Union, and 
a Guild of Insurance Officials, a Federati 
of Brain Workers on trade union lines 
possibility of the near future. 


is a 


A. N. Marquis & Co., Chicago, are sending 
out word that they have no connection what- 
ever with the so-called “ Federal Press” of 
Washington, D. C., of which C. W. Parker 
is alleged to be president, and which proposes 
to print a book entitled, “Who's Who, and 
Why.” They say : “ The ‘Federal Press’ is 
canvassing the country with letters, circulars, 
etc., accompanied by biographical sketches 
clipped from ‘Who's Who in America,’ with 
the evident intention of obtaining swhbscrip- 
tions for a book bearing a title so nearly like 
that of ‘Who’s Who in America,’ as to mis- 
lead persons whose names appear in our pub- 
lication,” 

At a convention of the Arkansas Authors’ 
and Composers’ Society held at Little Rock 
the following officers were elected : President, 
Mrs. J. F. Cappleman, Little Rock ; vice-presi- 
dents, Mrs. W. E. Massey, Hot Springs, and 
Mrs. C. E. Whitney, Little Rock ; secretary, 
A. W. Wright, Little Rock ; treasurer, Clio 
Harper, Little Rock ; librarian, Miss Geor- 
gine Woodruff, Little Rock ; auditor, Mrs. 
R. A. Kidd, Little Rock. 
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Mary Pickford has secured from the Page 
Company the world motion-picture rights of 
“ Pollyanna,” and “ Pollyanna Grows Up,” by 
Eleanor H. Porter, of which together nearly 
three-quarters of a million copies have been 
sold. 

Charles W. Wendte, D.D., 165 Hunnewell 
avenue, Newton, Mass., is writing a memoir 
of Rev. Thomas Starr King, and would be 
glad to have sent to him material that would 
be of service in this task. Material sent will 
be returned. 


“The American Book Trade Manual for 
1919,” including a directory of publishers of 
the United States and Great Britain and a 
list of book trade and kindred periodicals, is 
published by the Publishers’ Weekly, New 
York. 

Doubleday, Page, & Co. announce for fail 
publication a new life of Walt Whitman, ‘o 
be entitled, “ Walt Whitman — the Man and 
the Artist,” by the French scholar and writer, 
Leon Bazalgette. 

“Commemoration of the Centenary of the 
Birth of James Russell Lowell” ( Charles 
Scribner's Sons) is a complete record of 
the observance held under auspices of the 
American Academy of Arts and Letters :mn 
New York, February, 1919, with portrait of 
Lowell. 

“Dickens, Reade, and Collins : 
Novelists,” by Walter C. Phillips ( Columbia 
Press ), is a study in the con- 


Sensation 


University 
ditions and theories of novel writing in Vic- 
torian England. 

“George Meredith,” a tribute by J. M. Bar- 
rie, is published by Thomas B. Mosher 
( Portland, Maine ). 

“Main Currents of Spanish Literature,” by 
J. D. M. Ford (Henry Holt & Company ), 
is a history of Spanish literature for the gen- 
eral reader. 

The Harpers are publishing in their “ Op- 
portunity ” series “ Opportunities in the News- 
paper Business,” by Dean Lee of the New 
York University School for Journalism. 

“The Story of Dr. Johnson,” by S. C. 
Roberts ( Harvard University Press), is a 
biographical notice, intended as an introduc- 
tion to Boswell’s “ Life.” 


“Addison 


“Century Readings for a Course in Ameri- 
can Literature,” edited by Fred Lewis Pattee 
(Century Company ), is an anthology of 
American prose and verse dating from 1787 
to the present time, compiled with a view to 
furnishing literary material for teachers and 
students of American literature. 


A memoir of the late Cecil Chesterton has 
been written by Louis J. McQuilland, with 
the assistance of “J. K. Prothero” ( Mrs. 
Cecil Chesterton ) and will be published in 
London by Palmer & Hayward, who will also 
issue a separate tribute to “C. C.” by his 
brother, G. K. Chesterton. 

“Essentials of Expert Typewriting,” by 
Rose L. Fritz and Edward H. Eldridge, as- 
sisted by Gertrude W. Craig ( American 
300k Company ), aims to teach the principles 
of touch typewriting. 

“Style Book of the North Carolina State 
Agriculture and Engineering,” 
compiled by George Summey, Jr., and pub- 
lished by the College, at West Raleigh, N. C., 
is a pamphlet showing the style used in the 
College printing office. 


College of 


“ Every-day Greek : Greek Words in Eng- 
lish, Including Scientific Terms,” by Horace 
Hoffman ( University of Chicago 
Press ), is a brief course in the derivation of 
English words of Greek origin. 

The 


pany, 5 


International Book Publishing Com- 
seekman street, New York, is a new 
publishing firm, the purpose of which is to 
bring authors to the attention of 
authors. 


Russian 
American 


Harcourt, Brace, and Howe is the name of 
a new publishing firm, located at 5 West Fif- 
tieth street, New York. 


The Country Bard is a new magazine of 
verse, edited and written by Clarence A. 
Sharp, of Madison, N. J. 

William Morton Payne died in Chicago 
June 6, aged sixty-one. 


John Fox, Jr., died at Big Stone Gap, Vir- 
ginia, July 8, aged fifty-six. 

Nathaniel Gould, author of about one hun- 
dred novels, said to be among the “ best sell- 
ers” in England, died at New Haven, Eng- 
land, July 25, aged sixty-one. 





